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Hello, boys and girls! How glad I am to see 
you back again! It has been lonesome around 
here with you away on your vacations, Peter- 
kin and Petunia in camp, and Uncle Walrus 
exploring America. Now he and the penglets 
are back, too, and talking a mile a minute 
about their adventures. 

“Wonderful country, America,’ 


said Uncle 
Walrus, “lots of big rivers and lakes and very 
friendly fish. I can tell you, too, that some of 
those Mississippi River catfish are mighty 
stout fellows. Now there was a party they gave 
me down Cairo way—” 
“We had parties, too,” said Peterkin, “and 
we studied water lore and manners ashore.” 
“Manners!” cried Uncle Walrus. “Why, 
those catfish had manners 
that would have made the 
Emperor of China seem : 
sloppy. You know, when e 
they gave that banquet for 
me, each dish of food was 








served separate on a big clean shell carried by 
four slick little eels while a frog chorus sang. 
Then they all shut their eyes while I ate.” 

“But how could they eat with their eyes 
shut?” asked Petunia. 

“Oh, they didn’t. They waited until I was 
through and then they ate what was left. 
That’s manners.” 

“Did you leave them much?” asked Peterkin. 

“Well, yes and no. You see, the system was 
new to me. The first dish they brought was a 
mess of leaves and grass with some strange 
little shellfish I’d never seen before, so I 
pecked at it just enough to be polite and then 
waved it away. It was about the same with the 
turtle soup and a fancy concoction of fish eggs 
on a swamp cabbage leaf. 
But then they brought in a 
fine slab of hackleback. 
I complimented them on 
their cooking and ate it up. 
That was a mistake.” 





“How did you know?” asked Petunia. “Did 
you get a pain?” 

“Oh no, nothing of that sort, but the cat- 
fish didn’t like it.” 

“Did they say so, Uncle Walrus, or did they 
make faces at you?” 

“Did you ever see a catfish, Petunia?” 

“No.” 

“Well, a catfish has such a funny face al- 
ready that you wouldn’t know it if he did 
make a face at you. Anyway I didn’t. I thought 
they were smiling, pleased that I liked their 
food. But I guess they were getting madder 
and madder every bite I took.” 

“So would I,” said Peterkin. “What did 
they do?” 

“They forgot their manners. They bit, they 


scratched, they chased me up the Ohio and 
down Green River and I had to hide in the 
Mammoth Cave. I was laid up a week or more 
while my wounds healed and believe me, I 
kept away from catfish the rest of the summer.” 

“They were bad fish!” exclaimed Petunia. 
“That was no way to treat company.” 

“Well, they did get a little too excited,” 
Uncle Walrus admitted, “but it was really my 
fault. I should have found out more about 


their ways before I went to the banquet or 


used my common sense. Anyway, you listen to 
your teacher when she is teaching you about 
manners ashore or under sea or anywhere else. 
Manners are very useful to know about. It is 
always a good idea to know how to behave be- 
fore you go visiting. Makes things pleasanter.” 


Coming Next Month 


Welcome back, Story Paraders! We're sure 
you'll like your September Story PARADE, and 
we want to carry on the fun nexi month... 
Right in the spirit of Halloween itself is next 
month's story about Horace, the Happy Ghost 
... A warm story you won’t want to miss tells 
of Tuff’s love for The Spotted Pony... Anda 
new serial starts about The Good Luck Man 


who comes to the Menefee cabin in the far-off 
hills of North Carolina. : 

For excitement on the frontier, come along 
on the Apache Warpath . . . For excitement 
on the sea, listen to the Cap’n telling Jimmy a 
tingling adventure he had on the Four Winds 
... And for excitement in far-off Morocco, find 
out what was in the mysterious Tin Box. 


Story of the Cover 


Ann’s parents had a shiny new car with a 
motor that sang under its breath as if ten 
strong giants were dozing under the hood. 

Ann’s brother had a bright red motorcycle 
that coughed and snarled across the miles. 

Ann’s friends dreamed about jet planes fly- 
ing faster than sound. 

But Ann herself cared only for horses. 

She liked the ears pricking forward and the 
soft warm noses and the strong muscles alive 
under the shining coats. She liked to think 
about them; she liked to ride them; best of all 
she liked to drive them in Mr. Brown’s one- 
horse gig. 

Today was Ann’s birthday. Mr. Brown of 
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the Brown Livery Service had given her a sur- 
prise. He had given her Brown Boy and the 
gig for the whole long autumn afternoon. All 
afternoon she listened to the clippety-clop of 
Brown Boy’s hooves, steady, always steady. 
She felt sunshine warm on her hands and wind 
cool through her hair, and the hours went 
fast. 

Tomorrow her brother would spin her to 
school on his motorcycle, and that would be 
fun. In the afternoon she would help him hose 
down the new car, and that would be fun, too. 
But today Brown Boy, strong and alive, was 
driving her out in the one-horse gig, and that 
was the most fun of all. 
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When Champie Rides 


Verses by FRANCES WETMORE 
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Is Freckles, Champie's horse, 


This strangely spotted animal 


His spots were so important 
It was sensible, of course 


To give him Freckles for a name. 
His whinny was a cough, 

Sometimes he'd sneeze, but never could 
He sneeze his master off, 


For Champie stuck to Freckles even 
When he slid downhill, 

Sitting on his haunches 
Champie didn't spill. 


And when they reached the bottom 
That horse would always land 
On his firm four freckled feet 
And then with pride he'd stand 





And wait till Champie did his stunts. 
It was a first rate show. 
The neighbors came and said it was 


Just like a ro-de-o. 








Paul Revere Hides Again 


By JAC BECHDOLT ; 
fg ¢ ' 





‘“‘A horse?” asked Mr. Crane. 
all this about a horse?”’ 


“What's 


He set down his cup of coffee and 
looked inquiringly at his family gath- 
ered about the breakfast table. 

Nelson, the younger of the Crane 
boys, choked with excitement and be- 
came speechless. Many times he had re- 
hearsed to himself just how he would 
make this request. Now that the moment 
had come, he was tongue-tied. 

His brother John came to his rescue. 
“Nelson wants to rent Mullins’ old white 
horse,” John explained. “He wants to be 
Paul Revere in the Labor Day pageant 
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and he can’t do that very well without a 
horse, can he?” 

“Pageant?” Mr. 
‘What pageant?” 

“Nonsense,_ Richard,” said Mrs. 
Crane. “Don’t pretend you haven't 
heard of the pageant. Your children 
have talked of nothing else for a week. 
It’s to be a historical pageant. The 
children will impersonate various char- 
acters in American history. Nelson’s 
choice is Paul Revere. So he wants to 
rent Mr. Mullins’ horse.” 

“It’s only five dollars,” 
quivering with eagerness. 


Crane exclaimed. 


Nelson said, 
“Mullins says 
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Nelson imagined himself riding a white charger at the head of the parade. 


I can have the horse all day for that 
price and he won’t charge me any- 
thing extra for a saddle and bridle. And 
I'll pay for it out of my pocket money!”’ 

Mr. Crane stared thoughtfully at his 
son. “You think you know how to ride?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” said Nelson. “I’ve 
been practicing.” 

Mr. Crane glanced at his wife. She 
smiled and nodded. ‘Go ahead, my 
boy,” he said. ‘“‘But remember, in the 
words of Nathan Hale, you have but 
one neck to break honoring your coun- 
try!” Smiling at his own joke, he got 
up from the table. 

“Thanks a lot, John,” Nelson gasped 
when he was alone with his brother. 
“I was scared he'd say no.” 

‘When did you learn to ride? I don’t 
believe you can.” John was skeptical. 
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“I can ride this horse. Mullins let me 
try it the other day and I didn’t fall off 
once. It’s a swell horse, John! It’s really 
beautiful—or it will be with a little fixing 
up!” Nelson’s eyes glowed with a vision 
of himself in wig and greatcoat, booted 
and spurred like Paul Revere. 

John smiled his big-brother smile and 
said, ‘‘Let’s have a look at this wonderful 
horse and talk to Mullins.” 

Mr. Mullins was the village odd-job 
man. He trimmed hedges, mended 
broken furniture and sharpened lawn 
mowers. He was a huge, hairy person 
who went about in all weathers clad in a 
torn undershirt, baggy overalls and 
sneakers. He lived in a little shack he had 
built on the outskirts of the village. 

In a nearby pasture Mr. Mullins’ 
horse, Captain, roamed at will. 
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The two boys and Mr. Mullins leaned 
on the pasture fence. 

“There’s an awful lot of him,” John 
said doubtfully. 

There was, indeed. Captain was a 
great beast, a noble old ruin. To Nelson, 
who contemplated riding him, he 
loomed as big as a church. 

“Think you can stick on his back?” 
John asked. Nelson swallowed hard. 
“He acts friendly,” he said. 

‘Why, that hoss is gentle as a kitten!” 
said Mr. Mullins. “Captain knows the 
route of that parade better than you do. 
Me and Captain used to deliver milk in 
that part of town. Get up on his back, 
Nelson. Show your brother how you can 
handle him.” 

John and Mr. Mullins boosted Nel- 
son onto Captain’s broad back. Nelson 
took firm hold of the long white mane 
and softly said, ““Giddap, Captain.’”’ Cap- 
tain moved a few steps, stopped and fell 
into a doze. 

“What did I tell you?” 
beamed. “Isn’t he noble, John?”’ 

John started to say that he hoped Cap- 
tain wouldn't die of old age before the 
parade. But he held his tongue. He felt 
it would be cruel to make fun of his kid 
brother. Nelson had set his heart on rid- 
ing that horse. 

“Let’s take him home and work on 
him a bit,’’ John suggested. 

With Captain reluctantly plodding 
behind them, the two brothers left the 
pasture. Their arrival in the Crane’s 
back yard drew out the family. 

“Here he is!” Nelson shouted. ‘Gosh, 
isn’t he something?” 

“He is indeed,” Mr. Crane agreed. 

“Quite a museum piece.” 
a thought you said it was a white 
horse,” said Sister May. 
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Nelson 


“He will be when he has had his 
bath,” said John. 

“He needs it,” said May and turned 
up her nose. 

Their sister Agatha, who was wheel- 
ing Horace, the baby, in his buggy, mur- 


mured, ‘‘See Nelson’s horsey, Horace. 
Nice horsey?” 
“Blub,” said Horace and blew deri- 


sive bubbles. The family giggled. 

“Go ahead and laugh! A lot any of 
you know about horses,”” Nelson burst 
out. “You wait till we get him fixed up 
and you'll see.” 

“Of course we will. And he is a very 
fine horse!” It was Mrs. Crane who un- 
derstood Nelson’s hurt feelings. She 
knew how much this parade meant to 
him. “We'll be proud of Nelson.” 

Mrs. Crane rubbed Captain’s velvet 
muzzle and fed him a cube of sugar. 

“You boys get Captain all fixed up 
pretty and I'll have Nelson’s costume 
ready for him.” 

Undoubtedly Captain had not been 
bathed for a long time, if ever. John 
and Nelson used the garden hose and 
bars of laundry soap and spent hours in 





They soaped Captain up till 
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scrubbing. They combed out Captain’s 
flowing mane and tail and when he had 
dried they dusted him liberally with 


some of Mrs. Crane’s white talcum pow- 


der. The powder was perfumed. 

Nelson gazed on their handiwork with 
pride. Now Captain gleamed like a horse 
carved from pure white marble: 

Directly after lunch the parade -be- 
gan to form at the north end of the vil- 
lage. The bands and floats and marchers 
watched with surprise the appearance of 
Captain, ridden by Paul Revere wearing 
a wig and three-cornered hat and look- 
ing not unlike Nelson Crane. 


“Splendid!” exclaimed Professor Eth- ° 


eridge, the school principal. ‘You are 
our only horseman, Nelson. You shall 
lead the procession.” 

Whistles blew. Commands were 
shouted. The school band blared out a 
military march as Captain moved to his 
place at the head of the column. 

“There, Captain,” Nelson whispered 
in the old horse’s ear. ‘Didn't I tell you 
you'd make a hit?” 

Captain started out jauntily when the 
bugles sounded. He even tried prancing 
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he shone like white marble. 


a little as the procession turned into Main 
Street. 

And then it happened! In Captain’s 
muddled old mind, Main Street meant 
milk to be delivered. He made his usual 
first stop at the Adams place and stood 
patiently for the time it used to take Mr. 
Mullins to carry in the bottles. 

Shouting at him did no good. Frantic 
kicking from his rider had no effect. 

The parade stood still. The line 
buzzed angrily. “Is this a Labor Day 
parade or are we waiting for Christmas?” 
yelled one of the paraders. 

As unexpectedly as he had stopped, 
Captain started off again at his gentle, 
ambling gait. Behind him the paraders 
fell into step and the band played with 
renewed vigor. But only briefly. 

They reached the home of Dr. Farra- 
day. Captain halted again. 

Paraders and spectators tugged at his 
bridle, shoved from the rear and offered 
a great deal of advice. Nelson shouted 
commands and drummed his heels on 
Captain’s ribs. Captain stood his ground 
until old habit told him it was time to 
move again. 

The third time this happened Pro- 
fessor Etheridge lost patience. 

“To the right oblique, march!” he 
shouted. He spoke to Nelson as the col- 
umn detoured around Captain. “We 
can’t wait for that old nag any longer. 
This is a parade, not a milk delivery!”’ 

Nelson’s cheeks flamed. He heard the 
sniggers of his fellow-paraders and could 
not meet their eyes. 

Somebody shouted, ‘Ride 'em, Milk- 
man!” 

Another humorist squeaked, ‘Leave 
me a bottle of whipping cream.” 

Nelson gritted his teeth and writhed 
in silence. It seemed as if the parade 
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Right through the parade charged the 


would never be done passing. ‘—IThe mem- 
ory of those grins and jibes burned. 

But parades do end. The last float 
rolled past the disgraced horseman. Nel- 
son and Captain were alone on an empty 
street. Captain dozed. 

Nelson could not be angry with him, 
he looked so peaceful and innocent. “Oh 
Captain . . . how could you?” 

Looking up, Nelson saw John run- 
ning down the road. “‘For goodness sake, 


hurry up,” John panted. “You'll miss 
the whole show.” 
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wonder horse bearing Paul Revere. 


“You try hurrying the old fool,” Nel- 
son groaned. “I give up.” 

“Then you'll have to get off and walk, 
that’s all.” 

“Whoever heard of Paul Revere walk- 
ing! People will laugh at me the rest of 
my life.” Nelson winced at a new 
thought. “I’ve disgraced the family. 
Mother said you'd all be so proud of me 
and now .. .” Emotion overcame him. 

“I’m not going to stand for it,” Nel- 
son declared suddenly, his tone very dif- 
ferent. “I said I’d ride this horse and 
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I’m going to! Mother went to a lot of 
trouble making this costume. I’m going 
to ride if I have to wait all day for Cap- 
tain to change his mind.” 

“Now you're talking,” his big brother 
exclaimed. “Don’t let him get you 
down! Look, here comes Mullins. May- 
be he can get him started.” 

Mr. Mullins seemed more interested 
in Captain’s extraordinary intelligence 
than in Nelson’s troubles. ‘““Chink of 
him remembering that milk route all 
these years,’ he marveled. “Watching 
him make his stops took me back to 
those frosty mornings long ago when we 
made the regular rounds. I tell you boys, 
that horse has a brain!” 

The ringing of the village fire bell in- 
terrupted Mr. Mullins. Captain, too, 
heard that loud alarm. He quivered. His 
big ears pricked’ forward. His aged eyes 
brightened. . 

A red fire truck swung into Main 
Street and went roaring up that thor- 
oughfare with siren screaming. 

The bridle was snatched from Mr. 
Mullins’ hand. Captain lunged forward, 
uttering a shrill neigh. He was off at a 
gallop with Nelson clinging for dear 
life. John and Mr. Mullins were left far 
behind. 

“By gorry,” marvelled Mr. Mullins, 
“I clean forgot all about that blasted 
fire bell. When he was a young fellow, 
Captain used to belong to the fire de- 
partment. He never forgets to go to a 
fire if he can get loose.” 

Up the main street of Mitford village 
roared the fire department. Up the main 
street, far behind but gaining by the sec- 
ond, charged Mr. Mullins’ 
horse bearing Paul Revere. 


wonder 


Captain’s mane and tail streamed out 
behind. His big, iron-shod hoofs struck 
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sparks from the cobbles. Flat on his 
back, arms about the charger’s neck, 
rode Nelson. His three-cornered hat 
blew off. The braided pigtail of his wig 
streamed straight out behind. 

The paraders scattered to let the red 
fire wagons pass. Before they could form 
ranks again, the fiery white steed roared 
past with Nelson Crane still in the sad- 
dle. Now they were leading the column. 

Nelson’s hands froze about the reins. 
He pulled hard for dear life and 
shouted ‘““‘Whoa.” To his intense aston- 
ishment Captain slowed down. 

Captain was not the sturdy young 
horse he had been in his fire department 
days. His lungs were roaring like an old 
bellows, and his knees wabbled. The fire 
wagons were out of sight now; the alarm 
bell had ceased its clangor. Captain 
slowed down to a walk. 

At last, Nelson managed to catch his 
breath. His body felt beaten and bruised 
from top to toe. His head reeled with 
giddiness. But he and Captain were 
leading the parade and all the marchers 
had fallen in behind him. ‘Nelson jerked 
his wig straight, wiped his steaming 
brow, and pulled down his coat. 

As they drew nearer the grandstand, 
Nelson saw the spectators clapping their 
hands and heard cries of encouragement 
and admiration. 

‘Hooray for the parade,” cried a small 
boy in the first row. 

‘Hooray for Paul Revere,” shouted 
Mr. Crane, waving his hand wildly. 

“Hooray for Nelson Crane,” his 
mother yelled excitedly. 

Nelson looked straight ahead, a broad 
grin on his face. He swelled out his 
chest, pulled in his stomach, and tried 
to look every inch a hero as he led the 
parade into the park. 
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EE that fishing boat pulled away 

from the dock, Jimmy? Look at that 
big powered derrick on the afterdeck. 
Must be able to lift a couple of tons with 
that rig—and hear those motors! Times 
have certainly changed since I was a 
fisherman. We didn’t have any of that 
fancy gear then. All our work was done 
with block and tackle, and the ship was 
run by the wind. ’Course I was younger 
and didn’t mind the work. 

We were fishing for sharks in those 
days, but even more dangerous than 
catching those sharks was getting bait 
for the huge hooks we used to catch 
them. We found those sharks. really 
went for big chunks of meat from skates, 
or rays as we called them. 

Now a ray, Jimmy, is an ugly flat fish 
with batlike wings and a long whip tail. 
They swim along the ocean bottom dig- 
ging up shellfish with their mouths. 
Some of them grow to be fifteen feet or 
more from wingtip to wingtip. They 
make mighty fine bait, but they can cause 
a lot of trouble. 

One fine day at*about midtide we 
lowered the longboat and with four 
men rowing we headed for the shallows 
where the rays would be feeding. I was 
standing in the bow with the harpoon. 
That morning I had whetted the har- 
poon until it was as sharp as a razor. 

As we rowed toward the shallows, I 
examined the harpoon tip to make:sure 
the two side flukes were in working 
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Yarns of the Sea 


By JAKE KLIMO 
Illustrated by JOHN WONSETLER 





order. These flukes fold into the point 
of the harpoon when it is thrown, 
and after the harpoon has dug deeply 
into the ray’s back the two flukes come 
out and hold it firmly in place. 

A long manila line is made fast to the 
harpoon and is coiled into a tub in the 
boat where we can let it run free and 
play the fish as it dashes away. Every- 
thing was in order. I raised my left hand 
for the oarsman to stop rowing. 

As we glided over the five-foot shal- 
lows, I looked closely at the ocean floor. 
The backs of rays are spotted and are 
hard to see against the ocean bottom. 

Then I saw one! I raised the harpoon 
but suddenly stopped, frozen, because I 
had never seen a ray as big as this one. 

The stroke oarsman saw the look on 
my face and asked, ““What’s the matter, 
Cap’n, you see a ghost?’ 

Without taking my eye off the mam- 
moth ray, I said, “It must be a ghost. I 
never saw one so big!”’ 

“Go on, heave it, Cap’n! We need 
shark bait.” _ 

Then I heaved the harpoon. It struck 
home and the long wooden shaft quiv- 
ered. For one second the ray didn’t 
move and then away he went! The ma- 
nila line hummed out of the tub and I 
worked like lightning to snub the end 
before it all ran out. Then the ray broke 
clear of the water and the men saw him. 

They were all exclaiming about his 
size when the manila line fetched up 
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and jerked the boat forward. All hands 
were thrown in a heap, as we headed 
for the open sea. That longboat had 
never moved so fast! We were clipping 
along at a terrific rate when all of a sud- 
den the line went slack. 

I thought the harpoon had _ pulled 
out, and so I stood up on a thwart to 
see better. Then my heart missed a 
couple of beats. Ihe monster ray was 
a few feet below the surface, tearing 
straight back toward the longboat! It 
was too late to do anything. When he 
struck the boat broadside, I saw a swirl 










of water and men falling, heard boards 
breaking and then everything blacked 
out as the big fish tore through the boat. 

Next thing I remember, I was thrash- 
ing around in the water. The bow of the 
longboat was floating near me and | 
climbed on it to look around. The giant 
ray was heading for the open sea again, 
leaping clear of the water and shaking 
those batlike wings and whipping that 
long spiny tail. Behind him trailed the 
line with a piece of our boat still tied to 
the end. It skipped along the surface as 
the ray raced for the open sea. 

The four oarsmen were clinging to 
bits of wreckage. They were all a little 
dazed and shaken up, but nobody was 
really injured. The crew on_ the 
schooner spotted, our predicament and 
sent out the other longboat to rescue us. 

Well, Jimmy, right then and there we 
all made a vow never again to harpoon 
anything bigger than our, longboat. 
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Once there was an old brown hound 
dog named Zip. 

Zip lived with a man named Tom, 
who was about as foolish as a man can 
be. He didn’t have sense enough to do 
anything but sit on the front porch and 
whittle a piece of wood. Zip had to 
sweep the hearth, and tend the crops, 
and make the hoecake, and hunt for 
meat. 

One day Zip came in from hunting, 
and he had a fine big rabbit in his paw. 
Foolish ‘Tom was sitting on the porch 
whittling, and when he saw Zip with 
the rabbit, he said, “You got a rabbit? 
I had my mouth all set for a possum to 
go with those sweet taters.”’ 

Zip put the rabbit down on the porch 
and went inside. But by-and-by he got 
to thinking about those sweet potatoes 
and after a while he went out on the 
porch and said to Foolish ‘Tom, “You 
skin that rabbit for our supper while 
I’m gone. I thought maybe I might 
scout round for a possum just to kill the 
time till supper-meal.”’ 

So Zip went on off and Tom sat down 
on the steps and took out his big knife 
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and started to skin the rabbit. In a little 
while, Reuben Hill came walking down 
the middle of the road. He was carrying 
a box, all fixed up with a ribbon-bow. 

“Howdy, Tom!” hollered Reuben, 
and Tom hollered back, “Proud to see 
you.” 

Then Reuben came in with the box 
all tied up so pretty, and he sat down 
on the step with Foolish ‘Tom. 

‘Looks like it might rain,” said Reu- 
ben politely. 

“Well now, it does,”’ answered Tom, 
looking at the sky. “I hope Zip don’t get 
caught out in a storm.” 

“That’s a mighty fine-looking rabbit 
you got there,’ remarked Reuben. 

“That's a mighty pretty box you got,” 
said ‘Tom, looking at it curiously. Fi- 
nally he said, “‘I’ll tell you what, Reu- 
ben, I'll swap. You give me that box 
and I'll give you this rabbit.” 

“Tl be glad to trade,” Reuben told 
him. So they did. But Reuben looked 
at the rabbit and said, ““This rabbit’s a 
mite puny when you look at it real close. 
How ‘bout throwing in a little flour to 
make me some gravy with?” 
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So Tom gave Reuben a little sack of 
flour and then they sat and talked polite 
for a little spell. By-and-by Reuben 
went home, and Tom ran in the house 
and closed the door, and opened the 
pretty box. 

At first Tom thought Reuben had 
just swapped him an empty box. But 
then he saw there were a lot of little 
dark specks in the box, and the specks 
were hopping all around. 

“Oh, my, Reuben swapped me a box 
of fleas!’’ said Foolish ‘Tom sadly. 

He had thought surely the box was 
full of store-bought candy, or a sweet 
honeycomb, or a pat of yellow butter. 

Then he saw the fleas hopping all 
about the room. He ran after them and 
chased them with a broom and his old 
black hat. But he could not catch a 
single flea, so he went outside and hid 
under the porch with only his feet stick- 
ing out. 

When Zip came home, he was feeling 
bad, because he hadn’t been able to find 
a possum anywhere, high nor low, and 
Zip didn’t like to go hunting and come 
back empty-handed. He was tired and 
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hungry and he wanted 
his supper. 

He walked up on 
the porch and sniffed. 
He sniffed again, but 
he didn’t smell any 
rabbit frying. He 
walked into the house 
and looked around, 
but he didn’t see Fool- 
ish Tom and he didn’t see any rabbit. 

But by-and-by he noticed little black 
specks hopping all over everything. 
Fleas! He sat down and scratched real 
hard. ‘Then he went out on the porch 
again and he saw Foolish Tom's feet 
sticking out from under the house. 

“Tom!” called Zip. “What are you 
doing under the porch?” 

“Tm just resting,”’ said Foolish ‘Tom 
and he wondered how Zip knew he was 
under the porch because he was so fool- 
ish he didn’t know his feet were sticking 
out. 

“Well, come out and tell me what all 
these fleas are doing in the house,” com- 
manded Zip. 


So Foolish ‘Tom 


came out and 
brushed the dirt and doodlebugs off the 
front of his overalls. 

“T reckon them fleas must have come 
in while I was under the porch. I saw a 
bunch of fleas coming down the road a 
while back.”’ 
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Zip scratched again. Then he said, 
“Reckon the fleas ate that rabbit I left 
here?”’ 

Foolish ‘Tom squinted up at the sky 
and answered, ““They must have.” 

“Well, they must have ate the bones 
too. I don’t see ‘em around,” said Zip, 
and he looked at Tom sternly. “Now, 
Foolish ‘Tom, you tell me truly what 
happened to that rabbit.”’ 

Foolish Tom hung his head and 
looked very, very foolish. “1 traded that 
rabbit to Reuben Hill for a pretty box. 
And the box was full of fleas. And that’s 
the truth.”’ 

Zip heaved a big sigh. “Well, what's 
done is done, ‘Tom. But next time I go 
off hunting, I aim to put you down in the 
well and haul up the bucket so you can’t 
get into mischief. Now you get all the 
furniture out of the house and I'll get 
rid of those fleas.” 

In the empty room, Zip lay down and 
rolled over and over and then he walked 
around letting all the fleas hop on him. 
When he figured he had them all, he 
headed down to the creek. 

Zip stopped by a huckleberry bush 
and broke off a good-sized branch. He 
waded out into the creek, holding the 
branch in his paws. He stood with his 
legs in the water and waited for the fleas 
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to climb up on his back. He moved out 
a little farther so that his tail was under 
water. 

The fleas quickly left his tail for his 
baek and shoulders. 

Zip edged out into the deeper part of 
the creek and waited until the fleas left 
his back. Now all the fleas were on his 
head. He sank slowly into the creek un- 
til just the tip of his nose and his paws 
holding the huckleberry switch were 
sticking up out of the water. 

To keep from getting wet, the fleas 
hopped up on the limb. Zip dove under 
the water and swam upstream a good 
ways, while the fleas floated downstream 
clinging to the huckleberry branch. 

As Zip ‘climbed out and shook the 
water off himself, Foolish Tom smiled 
at him. “I declare, Zip, I never have 
seen anything as smart as that. It beats 
all how much sense you got.” 

Zip shook himself harder, like he 
hadn’t heard ‘Tom. Then he said, *‘Fool- 
ish ‘Tom, you light out for the house 
and set the table. I’m going to get our 
rabbit back.” 
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Zip went loping off through the 
woods until he came to Reuben Hill’s 
house. Reuben was sitting on his porch 
chewing tobacco, and the smell of rabbit 
frying came floating out of the door of 
his cabin. 

“Howdy, Zip,” he called when he saw 
the hound. “Come in and set a spell.” 
But he looked kind of worried. 

‘No, thanks, Reuben,” answered Zip. 
“I’m on my way down to the hollow to 
see if I can find me a possum for sup- 
per.” 

“A possum?” 

“Yep,” said Zip, “I’m getting afraid 
to eat rabbits these days.”’ 

“How's that?” asked 
thought rabbit was the thing you liked 


Reuben. “I 


the most to eat.” 

“So ‘tis, Reuben, so ‘tis,”” spoke Zip, 
shaking his head. “But I wouldn’t eat a 
rabbit for pay these days. They're all 
poisoned.” 

“Poisoned!” exclaimed Reuben. 

“Sure are,” said Zip. “Just last week 
I heard tell of a man just ate a little old 
piece of rabbit and fell over dead half- 





and it sure didn’t taste poisoned. 





an-hour later. And over to Blacksmith 
Hollow the sheriff was telling me his 
wife’s cousin’s husband’s aunt’s whole 
family died of eating rabbit stew. A fact. 
Died on Saturday, buried on Sunday.” 

Reuben’s eyes grew big. “Do tell.” 

“I caught a rabbit yesterday, but | 
gave it to Foolish ‘Tom and told him to 
bury it. I wouldn't eat any rabbit going. 
Well, I got to sashay on down to the 
Hollow and get me a possum before sun- 
down. So long, Reuben.” 

“So long, Zip,”’ said Reuben. 

Zip went off through the bushes and 
Reuben jumped up and ran into the 
house. By-and-by a smoking skillet full 
of fried rabbit came sailing out of the 
door, and in a minute Zip loped out of 
the bushes and grabbed the handle. He 
went on down the road toward his house 
carrying his supper already done to a 
turn. 

A little later, greasy and full, ‘Tom 
and Zip sat in front of the fire, and Zip 
said, ‘‘Next time Reuben cooks our sup- 
per, tell him please to put a little more 
salt &m the rabbit.” 


a 
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PART ONE 
KITA was angry. She shook the half- 
a water vase that stood under 
the edge of the sheepskin tent. 

‘‘Now I know how to earn the money 
we need to buy a sewing machine for 
Mother!” 

‘How can we earn money on this 
sandy desert?’ her brother, Hassan, 
asked as he watched the Foreign Legion 
soldiers climbing back on their heavy 
truck. He waited until the truck roared 
away in a heavy cloud of fine, gray dust 
and disappeared beyond the sand dunes 
of the Sahara Desert. He turned about 
and looked curiously at his sister, “Just 
how can we earn so much money?”’ 

“The Legion soldiers who pass by our 
tent are always thirsty. We can sell them 
water instead of giving it free.” 

Hassan squinted his large brown eyes 
and looked at the spot where the truck 
had stood. He saw a bright object lying 
on the sand. 

““Skita,’”” he said absently, ‘“‘you know 
we desert people never sell water. It’s 
always free to thirsty strangers.” 

He watched the bright object growing 
brighter as the cloud of gray dust 
cleared and the fine sand settled down 
on the desert. 

“How else can we earn the money? 
Mother says we must have the machine 
to sew fancy borders on our rugs. You 
do know that,” said Skita. 

“Yes, but Father says that Alla will 
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The TWN BOK 


By FRED D. BERKEBILE 
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always provide a way for the brave and 
the faithful,’ Hassan reminded her. 

He jumped to his feet and ran to the 
bright object that glistened in the hot 
African sun. He picked up a bright tin 
box, about half the size of a shoe box. 

“What have you found?” asked Skita. 

“It’s a bright box,” whispered Lala, 
the younger sister, who appeared at Has- 
san’s side as if by some desert magic. 
‘I’m sure it’s a box of fine candy.” 

“You two girls see everything,’ Has- 
san said. He teased the girls by hiding 
the mysterious tin box under his woolen 
gown. ‘Keep back, girls. This box must 
belong to the Foreign Legion soldiers. 
They probably dropped it when they 
stopped for a drink of water. We must 
keep it for them.” 

“Hassan,” pleaded Lala, ‘‘let’s open 
the box.” 

“If we give it back to the Legion- 
naires, we'll never know what was in the 
box,’ coaxed Skita. She looked out over 
the broad desert as if she half expected 
to see the soldiers returning for the 
mysterious box. 

“That would not be right,” muttered 
Hassan. Yet he seemed to be undecided 
what to do with the new-found treasure. 

“The box is not important, or the 
soldiers would have stopped for it,’’ ar- 
gued Lala, her brown eyes growing wide 
and round. 

‘They were careless. The soldiers 
didn’t mean to lose it. The box perhaps 
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fell from the seat when they got off the 
truck for water,” insisted Hassan as he 
pushed his two sisters to one side. He 
looked out over the shimmering desert, 
squinting his eyes against the desert 
brightness, and then came to a decision. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do. We'll hide 
it under the sand until Father comes 
home. If he permits us to keep it, we'll 
dig it out and surprise Mother with the 
candy.” 

He dug a small hole in the loose sand 
with his brown foot and placed the box 
in the hole. The three children covered 
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the box with loose sand and ran back 
under the tent. 

Hassan.saw his mother sitting in a far 
corner. She was busy weaving and knot- 
ting a beautiful Oriental rug. He tip- 
toed over the sand, rushed up behind 
her, and held her eyes shut with his two 
slim, brown hands. 

“Guess who?” he shouted merrily. 

“IT know,’ laughed his mother. 
“You're a handsome sheik. You've trav- 
elled a long distance over the hot sands 
to help a maiden weave a very pretty 
rug. Did I guess correctly?” 


‘is 











Presently there was a loud ripping sound, 


“Yes, you are right,’’ answered the 
boy. “A sheik and his harem are here 
to help you weave the most beautiful 
rug in all Morocco.” 

“That is enough play,” his mother 
said patiently. “You and the girls should 
help me tie these knots. If you are care- 
ful, this will be a perfect rug. Perhaps 
it will bring enough money when it is 
sold to buy the needed sewing machine. 
Now let’s finish the rug quickly before 
your father comes home.” 

“We have a big surprise for you,” 
said Hassan. “Shall we show it to you 
now, or wait until Father comes home?”’ 

‘The surprise can wait. We must fin- 
ish this rug first. It must be ready in.a 
few days to be sold at the great market. 
If we can buy a sewing machine, I can 
make you fine dresses like the French 
women wear. For Hassan I shall make 
pantaloons that will be sewed tightly and 
quite straight at the seams. He will look 
very grand. If we get the machine it will 
keep these blisters from the ends of my 
fingers, and we shall make the grandest 
borders on our rugs.”’ 

Hassan knelt down and_ skilfully 
knotted the small pieces of woolen yarn 
that made the beautiful patterns on the 
rug. The task was difficult and very tir- 
ing, but the children worked steadily, 
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only stopping occasionally to rest their 
arms and wiggle their fingers. 

It was late in the afternoon when a 
strong gust of wind flapped the tent. 
Hassan glanced up and cried out, “A 
storm! A sandstorm is coming!”’ 

He hurriedly hammered down the 
pegs on the loose sides of the tent. The 
rising wind blew bits of sharp stinging 
sand in his face. He watched a scream- 
ing hawk circle wildly overhead, then 
go sailing away before the approaching 
dark cloud of flying sand. He heard the 
wind moaning over the’ sand dunes as 
it roared in over the darkened desert. 

Hassan watched his mother and sis- 
ters kneeling down in one corner of the 
tent, their heads entirely covered with 
their white veils. He quickly pulled the 
peaked hood of his jellaba over his 
head. Then he bowed down before the 
driving wind and sand. 

Presently he heard a loud ripping 
sound. He felt the wind beating against 
his garment. He knew that the flapping 
tent had torn up the tent pegs and had 
been blown out over the desert. He 
crept closer to his mother and two sis- 
ters. The little family then moved 
slowly forward with the storm to keep 
from being buried under the drifts of 
shifting sand. 
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and the storm blew the tent out over the desert: 


The sandstorm blew over and was 
gone almost as quickly as it came. The 
Arabs shook the little drifts of sand 
from their clothing and looked about in 
amazement. Where there had been small 
dunes and level places on the desert, 
there were now high dunes and many 
small valleys newly created by the whip- 
ping sandstorm. Each member of the 
family drew out a small prayer rug, 
faced the East, and gave thanks to Allah 
for saving the lives of their little group. 

“Look about for the tent, Hassan,” 
said his mother as she stood up on the 
loose sand. “‘Skita, try to find the brazier 
and the charcoal. Lala, you can look 
about for the sack of millet flour. If we 
fail to find them, we shall have no sup- 
per tonight.” 

Hassan found a portion of the sheep- 
skin tent sticking out from under a great 
mound of sand. He dug the sand away 
until he cleared it from the drift. He 
and his mother set up the tent and 
pegged it down again. He noticed Skita 
digging about in the sand. 

‘What are you trying to find away 
out there?” he shouted. 

“Hassan,” she cried dismally, “‘it’s 
lost! The tin box is lost!” 

The next morning the children were 
up with the sun. Hassan’s first thought 
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was about the lost tin box. He took a 
long swallow of tepid water from the 
high-necked clay vasé, ate two dried figs 
and a handful of shelled walnuts, and 
then walked out on the sand dune be- 
fore their tent. 

While he was still looking about for a 
likely place to dig in the sand, Skita and 
Lala came out and stood by his side. 

“I’m almost sure that Allah looked 
with disfavor on our actions in trying to 
hide the box,” said Skita ruefully. “Now 
we are being punished.” 

“If we fail to find the box, Allah cer- 
tainly is displeased,’ replied the boy, 
probing here and there in the loose sand. 

‘What's that you are saying about a 
box?” interrupted their father. His voice 
was sharp and clear. 

The three children turned about with 
guilty expressions on their brown wor- 
ried faces. Hassan quickly tried to ex- 
plain his actions. 

“You see, Father,” he began haltingly, 
‘“‘yesterday—that is, before the storm, I — 
no, well, when the Foreign Legion truck 
stopped here for water—’’ 

“They took your tongue with them,” 
laughed his father. ““You seem to be con- 
fused. Now, tell me what is on your 
mind. Have you 


done something 


wrong?” 
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Hassan clutched the precious tin box tightly as he drove 


So Hassan told his father how he saw 
the tin box lying on the sand where the 
truck had stood, and how the three had 
buried it in the sand. He told how the 
sandstorm had buried it more deeply 
under one of the many sand dunes that 
had blown up during the storm. 

“Father,” said Hassan, “perhaps the 
box is filled with francs or even fine 
French candy. We could use the French 
money to buy Mother that sewing ma- 
chine, or, if it holds candy, well, Mother 
likes sweets!”’ 

Hassan watched his father pulling 
gently at his ragged beard. He listened 
closely as his father said firmly, ‘Hassan, 
you are a son of the desert. You ought to 
know that we have no need for money 
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that we have not earned. As for the 
sweets, do we not always have plenty of 
fine dates and sugary figs? Allah has al- 
ways provided for his faithful people. 
Are you going to allow the tin box to 
weaken your faith and courage?” 

“Then,” said Hassan with some de- 
termination, “it must be as I thought at 
first. Ihe box must be returned to its 
owners. Let’s search the sands!”’ 

The entire family probed through the 
hot sand for an hour or more. At last 
Lala shouted gleefully as she held aloft 
the bright tin box, “I’ve found the treas- 
ure! Here it is!” 

Hassan’s father took the box to the 
tent. He sat down and crossed his. long 
legs. He examined the mysterious box 
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the sheep into the market place. 


very closely. “It’s locked. Hassan, since 
you found it, you must give it to the 
French commander of the Foreign Le- 
gion yourself.” 

Hassan looked at the tin box with a 
puzzled expression on his small brown 
face. He slowly twisted the tuft of long 
hair that Arab boys wear on the right 
side of their closely cropped heads. 

Finally Hassan looked straight into 
his father’s wide, brown eyes. “I under- 
stand. I must return the box myself. But 
how can I do that?” 

“I leave for the market place before 
dawn tomorrow morning!” answered 
his father. ‘“This time I will take all of 
you with me on the trip to sell the sheep 
and the rug. Our neighbor Ali Hamad 
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has promised to guard the rest of the 
herd we leave here.” 

Skita and Lala jumped to their feet 
and ran under the tent. ‘‘Mother,” they 
shouted gleefully, “we're all going to 
the great city! We must finish the rug 
today.” 

That night the children were almost 
too excited to go to sleep at the usual 
time. They sat around and talked about 
what they might see, and they worried 
about ways to get the sewing machine 
for their mother. 

“Ar-rah! Ar-rah!” ‘shouted Hassan’s 
father in the gray morning light. ‘‘Has- 
san,’ he cried to the sleepy boy, ‘those 
are the cries one makes to awaken don- 
keys and sleepy boys. Get awake quickly. 
We must be on our way before the sun 
grows so hot that it makes our sheep 
lazy. Climb out from under your blanket 
and get your sisters ready. We leave at 
once!” 

Two days later, the Arab family and 
their small flock of sheep passed through 
the market gates that opened into a 
broad field containing five or more acres 
of level ground. 

‘This is the market place, my son,” 
said Hassan’s father as they entered the 
swinging gates. ‘Drive the sheep close to 
the far corner, close by the high cement 
wall. Don’t move them unless the Direc- 
tor of the Market tells you to drive them 
elsewhere.” 

‘What shall I do with this tin box?” 

“Keep the tin box with you until we 
sell these sheep. After that we shall look 
for the Commandant of the French For- 
eign Legion.”’ 

Hassan drove the sheep to a corner of 
the dusty market place and guarded 
them until his father returned in com- 
pany with a French officer. 
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After a long debate over the price of 
the animals, Hassan saw the two men 
shaking hands in a very friendly fash- 
ion. He knew that a price had been 
agreed upon, and that the French officer 
had bought the sheep. He smiled hap- 
pily when he saw the French officer 
hand his father a roll of French francs. 

As soon as the officer turned away, 
Hassan asked, “Father, is that officer the 
Commandant of the Legion? If so, shall 
I give the box to him?” 

‘“He’s not the Commandant, but he 
has been generous with his money. Yes, 


you might as well give him the trouble- 
some box.” 

Hassan ran after the French officer, 
who was still close by. 

‘Sir, this we have found on the desert 
near our tent. We have brought it to 
you,” stated Hassan simply as he held 
out the bright box. 

The French officer took the box. Im- 
mediately his face darkened with anger, 
and he turned on Hassan as if he were 
about to strike him. 

“Where did you get this? Speak up, 
boy, where did you get this stolen box?”’ 


(This is Part One of a two-part story to be continued next month.) 
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Hello, everybody. Have a good sum- 
mer? You were all mighty good about 
sending in jokes last spring, and we hope 
you'll have a good collection of new ones 
you picked up during the summer. You 
remember the address: George, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. And be sure to sign 
your stories—here’s one that came in with 
no name on it: 


Jack (walking into laundry): Is this a 
hand laundry? 

Cierk: It is. 

Jack: Then wash my hands, please. 


SAL: We had company for lunch today. 
AL: ‘Taste good? Janet Bond 





JOKES 
by George 





TEACHER: Jim, use the word fascinate. 
Jim: My jacket has ten buttons, but I 
can only fasten eight. 
Margaret Dettemore 





‘TEACHER: What made you late this morn- 
ing? 

SLEEPy:. Well, you see, there are eight in 
our family, and the clock was only set 
for seven. Jerry Archer 


An old lady who had just pulled a boy 
out of the river asked him, “How did 
you come to fall in.” 

The boy replied angrily, “I didn’t 
come to fall in, I came to fish.” 

Mary Lee Moffitt 
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SPORT 
Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Eppiz£ Forp’s Grip 


HIS is the way Eddie 

Ford, New York Yankee 
World Series pitcher, grips the 
ball to throw a curve or a fast 
one. It’s a tight grip and one 
that gives him control of the 
ball, to snap it for a curve or 
to send it blazing across the 
plate for a fast strike. 

More than 68,000 fans 
watched _ twenty-one-year-old 
Eddie Ford take the mound 
in the fourth game of the 1950 World 
Series. Many of them wondered if the 
rookie would be able to stand up against 
the heavy hitters from Philadelphia. 

Eddie Ford picked up the ball as the 
first Philadelphia batter faced him. ‘The 
catcher signaled for a curve, and Eddie 
gripped the ball to throw it. As the pic- 
ture shows, Ford holds the bail firmly 
with the thumb and first two fingers of 
his left hand. He is a lefty, but the grip is 
the same for right-handed pitchers. His 
third finger is bent along the side of the 
ball and the second joint of that finger 
helps to hold the ball firm. 

Young Ford’s pitches blazed and 
hooked past the batters that first inning, 
holding the Phillies scoreless. Ford's 
curve was breaking just right. The pic- 
ture shows how he places his first two 
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fingers just above the stitching on the 
ball to throw a curve. He snaps the ball 
out of his hand with a sharp twist of his 
wrist, and the two fingers on the seams 
make the ball spin when he pulls his 
arm down sharply. The sudden snap of 
the wrist gives the ball its curve. The 
spin makes it still harder to hit. 

Once past the first inning, Eddie Ford 
settled down to some cool; hard pitch- 
ing. When the ninth inning was in the 
record books, he had brought a rousing 
5 to 2 victory to the Yankees and, along 
with it, the World Championship. 

The Phillies did not score until an 
error in the last inning pushed across two 
tallies. Ford allowed only seven hits, 
walked one batter, and struck out seven. 
Not a bad record for a rookie pitcher in 
his first World Series game. 
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‘ STONE AGE — 
DAY OR NIGHT IS ALL THAT MATTERS 
























Ages ago the only division of time the caveman 
knew was day and night. But when man learned 
to use tools and pottery, he had to give work and 
rest their right place. So he invented the sundial. 
Since the sun would not shine all the time, people 
began to use different timepieces. The Aztecs used 
ropes knotted at regular intervals. They knew how 
long it would take for the ignited rope to burn from 
one knot to the next. 

Other people, like the Romans, relied on water- 
clocks. They would let a vessel swim in a container 
of water. The vessel had a little hole in the bottom 
and would sink slowly within a given time. A Per- 
sian king even had a boat-shaped water-clock with 
sailors in it. One of the sailors whistled whenever 
the boat was about to sink, thus making it a kind of 
striking clock. 


JAPANESE LAMP CLOCK 








THE STRIKING CLOCK 







































THE NUREMBERG EGG 














THE HOUR GLASS 


The first real striking clock was used in Italy six- 
hundred years ago. About two hundred years later 
the first watches were made in Nuremberg. Because 
they were egg-shaped, everyone called them the 
Nuremberg eggs. The Nuremberg eggs were so 
clumsy that they had to be worn either on a chain 
around the neck or hanging from a-belt. 

Wealthy people had their watches decorated by 
famous painters with portraits and landscapes. 
These watches were so expensive that some brag- 
gards walked around with two or more to show off 
their wealth. Poorer people had to rely on time- 
pieces like the rush-light, which told the time by 
the amount of drippings on its base. 

The simplest way of finding out the time is still 
by asking a passerby, “Could you tell me the time, 
please?” No doubt he will. If he has a watch, that is. 
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Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 





‘THE INsipE-OuT BALLOON 


When you blow air into a toy bal- 
loon, you make it swell. But can you 
make a balloon grow bigger by taking 
air out of it? 

This is quite easy to do. Take a small 
can with a smooth edge, such as a bak- 
ing powder tin. Cut off the neck of a 
toy balloon and then fit the neckless 
balloon over the top of the can. Use a 
rubber to fasten the balf¥on down 
tightly, if needed. 

Now, how to get the air out and yet 
make the balloon swell? Just punch a 
hole in the bottom of the can with a 
can opener. Fit a straw into the open- 
ing. To make the straw air-tight, seal 
it against the can with modelling clay 
or Scotch tape. Then suck out the air. 

This draws the balloon into the can 
inside out, because there is less air pres- 
sure underneath than above. Air from 
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above, where the pressure is greater, 
fills the balloon and rounds it out. Just 
blow some more air into the tin and the 
balloon turns right-side out and puffs 
up again. 

You can get the same result if you 
place your balloon over the mouth of a 
milk bottle filled with hot air. Fold up 
a paper napkin, light it and drop it into 
a quart-size milk bottle. Quickly put 
the balloon over the mouth. 

Your friends may think that the bal- 
loon will be blown up by the warm air 
as it rises from the bottle. But the oppo- 
site happens. The balloon turns inside 
out and then swells as it is forced down 
into the bottle. 

When the lighted paper drops into 
the bottle, it heats the air inside very 
quickly. Heated air expands. Since it is 
lighter than cold air, heated air rises. 
Some of the warm air escapes from the 
bottle before you can get the balloon 
on. Then when you cover the bottle 
with the balloon, the air pressure above 
it is greater than the pressure below. 
And so you get an inside-out balloon. 
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By WALTER BRIDGEMAN , Illustrated by RAYMOND CREEKMORE 


Once an Indian, named Big Joe, who 
lived ori a lake in Canada, decided to 
go moose hunting. He needed moose 
meat to feed his family during the long 
winter ahead. 


Big Joe started out in his canoe and 


paddled up the lake until he came to a 
place where he had seen a moose. He 
pulled his canoe up on the beach, where 
it would be safe, and carrying his gun, 
started off through the woods. He 
walked very quietly, as only an Indian 
can walk. 

He had not gone far.when he heard 
the howling of a pack of wolves. They 
made a dreadful din, howling “Aruu- 
ouu-h!’”” There was a whole family of 
wolves: a father wolf, a mother wolf, and 
six little wolves. They were all howl- 
ing, “Aruu-ouu-h,”’ as only wolves know 
how to howl. 
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Suddenly their howling stopped, for 
Father Wolf smelled the Indian, who 
had come up behind a tree. They all 
ran off except the littlest wolf cub, who 
didn’t notice the Indian. 

But the Indian suddenly noticed the 
wolf cub as he came near the tree where 
the Indian was hiding. He reached down 
quickly and quietly and grabbed him 
by the back of his neck, just as he would 
pick up a puppy, and tied his feet to- 
gether and put him inside his coat. The 
wolf cub was scared, and every few min- 
utes he would open his mouth and 
cry, “Aruu-oouu-h!” But his mother 
couldn’t hear him, and finally he grew 
very tired and quiet. 

By this time, Big Joe decided that all 
the moose near there had been scared 
away, so he walked back to the lake, put 
the wolf cub gently down in the bottom 
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The wolf curled up like a soft ball. 


of his canoe, and paddled back down the 
lake to his cabin. When he got there, he 
called his two little boys and told them 
he had brought them a baby wolf for a 
pet. The little boys, Henri and René, 
were excited because they had never 
seen a baby wolf before. 

The first thing they asked their father 
was, “What will we call him?” and then, 
“Where will he sleep?”’ 

“We will call him Little Chuck,” said 
their father. “He sleep in corner, on 
pine boughs.” 

So the little Indian boys ran outside, 
and cut some nice soft pine boughs and 
put them in the corner of their log 
cabin. Then the older Indian boy, 
whose name was Henri, picked up 
Chuck by the nape of his neck and put 
him down on the pine boughs. Little 
Chuck, who had never been away from 
home, was scared. But when the other 
little Indian, whose name was René, 
brought him a pan of water and a few 
small pieces of moose meat, he was so 
hungry that he ate up the meat and 
drank some of the water. The next thing 
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they knew, he was curled up like a little 
soft ball on the pine boughs and was fast 
asleep. 

Early the next morning, Little Chuck 
woke up and he didn’t know where he 
was! He sat up on his haunches and 
howled, ‘‘Aruu-oouu-h!”” which woke up 
the whole Indian family just before day- 
light. Henri and René wanted to get 
right up but their father and mother 
told them to keep quiet and see what 
Little Chuck would do. 

Between howls Little Chuck walked 
around the cabin and sniffed at every- 
thing, just like a dog. Finally, when the 
two little Indian boys could stand it no 
longer, they jumped out of their 
blankets. Little Chuck quickly ran back 
to his bed of pine boughs and put his 
nose between his paws. 

Big Joe told the little Indian boys 
that if they would find an old dog collar 
and one of the chains they used for their 
sled dogs, they could tie Little Chuck 





Chuck was too homesick to live 
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up to a tree in the yard. So they did. 
After they had eaten their breakfast and 
given Little Chuck some more water 
and moose meat, the boys helped their 
father cut down some birch trees and 
build a house for Chuck, all his own. 
They carried the logs, one by one, to a 
spot back of their cabin and their father 
showed them how to notch the logs at 
each end so they could build a house 
just like the cabin they lived in, only 
smaller. 

They built the house with a little 
window in the front, near the roof, and 
a door which they thought would be big 
enough for the wolf when he grew up. 
Then they fastened Little Chuck’s chain 
to the front of the house and put the 
pine boughs they had gathered the night 
before in the house so that Chuck would 
have a nice place to sleep. 

But Little Chuck wouldn't go in the 
house. He was very lonesome for his 
family and all he would do was to go 





in the house the boys had built. 





His mother couldn’t break the chain. 


as far as the chain would let him and 
sit up on his haunches and cry. He 
would say, “Aruu-oouu-h!” But his 
mother couldn’t hear him. 

Finally Big Joe said he would show 
Henri and René how to get Little 
Chuck into his house. He put a few 
pieces of moose meat in a dish and held 
it in front of Chuck’s nose. At first, Lit- 
tle Chuck was scared and ran in every 
direction as far as the chain would let 
him. But it had taken a long time to 
build the house and he was hungry. So, 
when the Indian put the pan inside the 
house, Little Chuck couldn’t stand it 
any longer and he went inside to get the 
moose meat. | 

While he was eating, Big Joe told the 
little boys to give him some water and 
put some logs in front of the door, which 
they did. Even though Little Chuck was 
still lonesome and scared, he began to 
grow drowsy. After a while he curled up 
on the pine boughs in a corner of his 
house and fell asleep. 

Henri and René learned to feed Lit- 
tle Chuck each morning and night. ‘The 
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wolf cub grew and grew until he was no 
longer just a little ball of fur when he 
curled up to go to sleep. Like most pup- 
pies, his feet were big and his legs were 
awkward. But still he was not friendly. 
He would snarl when anyone came near 
him, andat night he would sit up on his 
haunches outside his cabin and call to 
other wolves with his “Aruuoouu-h!” 

Now his mother hadn't forgotten him 
either and sometimes, when the moon 
was full, she would go out through the 
woods looking for him, each time going 
further and further away from the wolf 
den. One night, about six months after 
the Indians brought him home, Chuck 
had just called out with several loud 
‘“Aruu-oouu-h’s,”” when he heard a rus- 
tling at the edge of the clearing behind 
his house. The next thing he knew, he 
saw his mother creeping toward him in 
the bright moonlight. Little Chuck was 
so excited he bounced up and down at 
the end of his chain. 

The mother wolf wasted no time 
showing affection, except for a quick 
nudge with her nose, but immediately 
started to chew on Chuck’s chain. But, 
though her teeth were strong and sharp, 
she could not break it. Finally she gave 
a big tug, and the chain caught under 
Chuck’s water dish and bumped it 
against the house with a big bang! 

The noise woke the Indians, but 
when Big Joe investigated, the mother 
wolf had already vanished into the dark 
woods. She never came back. 

Little Chuck grew fast. He still wasn’t 
very friendly. But one day when René 
was gathering birch bark and kindling 
wood for his mother, he threw a piece 
of wood where Chuck could see it. 
Chuck ran after it and picked it up in 
his mouth and took it into his house. 
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_ After René took the bark and kin- 
dling wood into the cabin, he came 
out and picked up other sticks and 
threw them where Chuck could reach 
them, and Chuck had a lot of fun run- 
ning after them and taking them into 
his house. Soon there was a big pile of 
sticks and little René gathered them up 
and took them into the cabin and he 
didn’t have to gather any kindling the 
next day. Gathering that pile of wood 
was fun for both Chuck and René. 
Chuck soon learned to bring back 


Chuck fought his brothers. 


many things the Indian boys would 
throw, but that wasn’t all Chuck learned. 

One day René and Henri were play- 
ing with the sled their father had made 
for them and they decided to fasten 
Chuck’s chain to the front of it. Much 
to their delight, Chuck not only pulled 
the sled but soon learned to stop and go 
on command, just like the sled dogs. 
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Chuck seemed to like pulling the sled as 
much as René and Henri liked to ride. 

One day Chuck pulled René and 
Henri on their sled almost to the little 
village on the lake near where the In- 
dians lived. That night he was very 
tired and after he ate his dinner he 
curled up on his pine boughs to go to 
sleep. Just then Henri brought him a 





pan of fresh spring water and as he put 
it inside Chuck’s house, he reached over 
and patted Chuck’s head. Chuck looked 
up sleepily and licked Henri’s hand just 
like a dog, and then he curled up and 
soon was fast asleep. 

Little Chuck liked the Indian boys. 

All during that winter, Chuck learned 
more and more about pulling René and 
Henri on their sled. He got so he could 
do just as good a job as the sled dogs. 
And because the Indian boys fed him 
regularly, he grew stronger and stronger. 
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One day after Big Joe had cut some fire- 
wood about half a mile from the cabin, 
he told René and Henri to take Chuck 
and their sled and go and get the wood 
and bring it back to the cabin. The snow 
was deep, but Chuck had no trouble 
pulling the sled and breaking a trail 
through the snow while René and Henri 
followed. 

Soon René and Henri found the wood 
their father had cut and loaded it on 
their sled. But just before they started 
for home, they saw Chuck’s ears go up 
in the air. He raised his head and, once 
again, he gave his wolf howl, “Aruu- 
oouu-h!”’ 

The Indian boys couldn’t tell what 
was the matter until Henri saw two lean, 
hungry wolves crawling toward them 
through the snow. Now the boys knew 
what was wrong with Chuck. All of a 
sudden Chuck whirled around, snap- 
ping the chain loose from the sled, and 
rushed toward the approaching wolves. 
Then all René and Henri could see was 
a whirling mass of snarling, fighting 
wolves, all wound up in the chain, with 
snow flying in every direction. 

After a few minutes, much to their 
surprise, they saw one wolf running off 
through the woods, and in another min- 
ute another wolf ran off. Tears came to 
their eyes as they saw Chuck running 
off too, dragging his chain through the 
snow. They shouted “Stop!” after 
Chuck, but he paid no attention and 
followed the other wolves out of sight. 
They didn’t know that Chuck was chas- 
ing his brothers! 

Two sad little Indian boys started 
back toward their cabin, running as fast 
as they could through the snow. But just 
as they got near the cabin, what do you 
suppose happened? ‘They heard a noise 
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Behind the pleasant bush An ambuscade! 























The cannibals give chase— 























Another idol stands, haughty and grim; Bow, bow, bow—bow down to him. 


(Continued from page 33) 
behind them, and there was Chuck with 
his tongue hanging out, still dragging 
his chain behind him. He ran past them, 
and the next thing they knew he had 
disappeared into his house! 

That night, after René and Henri 
told their father what had happened, 
Big Joe gave Chuck some extra moose 
meat. As Chuck gobbled it up, the In- 
dian patted him gently on the head and 
said softly, “Good wolf!” After the In- 
dian went back to his cabin, Chuck 
curled up on his bed of pine boughs 
and soon was fast asleep. 

During that winter Chuck kept on 
helping René and Henri bring in wood 



















on their sled, but they had no more 
visits from Chuck’s family. The snow 
grew deeper and deeper. 

~ One day the Indian boys’ mother 
said, ‘““We need flour and salt.” 

The Indian answered, “I take dog 
sled; go village tomorrow.” Early the 
next morning, he went out to harness 
the sled dogs but he found that Tito, 
the youngest, was sick. The old sled dog, 
whose name was Toro, could not pull 
the sled alone, especially when it was 
loaded with supplies. 
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René and Henri said to their father, 
‘Try Chuck. He knows how to pull 
sled. He strong wolf.” 

Big Joe had seen how well Chuck 
could pull the boys’ sled, so he said, 
“O.K., we try!” 

The Indian boys were delighted when 
their father started off with the sled 
pulled by Toro and Chuck. The Indian 
ran behind the sled most of the time 
but rode on it sometimes when they 
were going downhill or when the trail 
was smooth. Before noon he reached the 
village and went to the trading-post, 
where he traded his beaver skins for 
flour, salt and tobacco. After he had 
eaten his lunch and fed the dogs some 
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moose meat, he loaded the groceries on 
the sled and started for home. 

Not long after he left the village, the 
wind changed and it began to snow. 
Soon it was snowing harder, and he had 
trouble seeing the trail. When they were 
still about five miles from home, the 
snow grew very deep and old Toro was 
so tired he could hardly keep up with 
Chuck, who was pulling almost all the 
load. 

As the snow kept getting deeper, the 
Indian also had trouble keeping up with 
the sled. The wind kept getting stronger 
and the snow blew in big drifts and it 
began to grow dark. The Indian began 
to wonder if they could get home that 
night and thought of throwing off the 
flour in order to lighten the load on the 
sled. _ 

Every so often, he would stop the dogs 
and rest. Toro, by that time, was so tired 
he could hardly get up and start again, 
but Chuck would pull hard on the har- 
ness and off they would go. Soon it was 
so dark, the Indian couldn't see the trail, 
but Chuck had been over this ground 
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with the boys, gathering wood, and even 
though the snow blew in his eyes and 
nearly blinded him, he pulled ahead 
steadily. Finally poor old Toro could go 
no further. He lay down in the snow, all 
tired out. 

The Indian didn’t know where they 
were, but Chuck knew he was near the 
cabin and, rearing back on his haunches, 
he let out his old familiar howl: “‘Aruu- 
ooouu-h!”’ 

Luckily René and Henri heard it and 
recognized Chuck's call. They rushed 
out, put on their snowshoes, and plod- 
ded through the snow, guided by 
Chuck’s howling, until they found the 
sled. Ihe boys unharnessed Toro and 
followed Chuck, who pulled the sled 
the rest of the way home by himself. 

When the sled was unloaded, Big Joe 
told the boys that if it hadn’t been for 
Chuck, he would never have been able 
to get home, and that Chuck could sleep 
in the cabin by the fire that night. How 
proud the boys were of their wolf-dog 
friend! 

As soon as he had eaten some hot 
food, the Indian rolled himself up in 
his blanket near the fire, too. Reaching 
over, he patted Chuck gently, saying 
“Good wolf!”” But Chuck was fast asleep. 


Chuck is an old wolf now, but if you 
should go to the Indian reservation just 
west of Point au Bleu on Lac St. Jean 
in Canada, you will find the house René 
and Henri helped build. And you will 
see Chuck chained to the front of it. 

Visitors don’t go near him, but two 
tall Indians named René and Henri, 
living nearby, see that Chuck has his 
daily ration of moose meat. In return, 
Chuck gives his old companions an occa- 
sional friendly wag of his tail. 
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from the 


DEEP EARTH 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 
Illustrated by CORNELIUS DEWITT 


OLONEL Edward L. Drake wore 
C, tall stovepipe hat and a long-tailed 
coat, and his beard was curly and black. 
For many years he had been a railroad 
conductor, but he gave up his job on the 
railroad because he was certain that if 
you drilled far enough down into the 
ground you could bring up oil. 

“If I can bring up oil from the earth 
and sell it in barrels, I’ll be rich,’’ Drake 
said. “I’ll be richer than I'd be if I 
worked on the railroad all my life.” 

Drake, of course, was not the only 
man who knew that there was oil deep 
down in the earth. For many years peo- 
ple back from the seacoast had drilled 
down to get salt water. Almost always 
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when they drilled for salt water, they 
had brought up oil with it. 

Certainly anyone who could produce 
oil in those days could make a fortune. 
For it had been discovered that petro- 
leum burned with a clear bright light, 
and people were tired of smoky candles, 
and whale oil was very expensive. 

“It ought to be possible, if you drill 
in the right place, to bring up pure oil,” 
Drake said. “Of course, it may not 
work.” But all the time he thought it 
would. 

Colonel Drake was so sure that he 
could get oil by drilling into the earth 
that he persuaded his friends to lend 
him money to make the experiment. No 
one had ever tried such an experiment 
before. 

At Titusville, in the mountains of 
western Pennsylvania, Drake started to 
set up his drill. ‘The year was 1859. 

First he cleared away the-trees and 
made a shed to hold his machinery. 
Then he built a tower about thirty feet 
high and covered the outside of it with 
wooden slabs. Underneath this tower 
he sank a pipe, and up and down inside 
the pipe he sent a battering ram which 
sank deeper and deeper into the earth. 
As the ram made its way down into the 
ground, the pipe was sunk deeper and 
deeper too. The battering ram _ was 
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driven with a steam engine. It was very 
noisy. 

Every day Colonel Drake stood in the 
clearing beside the derrick to watch the 
work go on. If one may judge from the 
photographs, he always wore the tall 
top hat and the long-tailed coat. 

Of course the people of Titusville 





thought it a crazy undertaking. “He'd 
better go back to his railroad trains,” 
they said to each other. “What makes 
him think he can get oul that way?” 

Every day they listened to the racket 
that the steam engine made, and the 
thud of the battering ram as it bit into 
the earth. Some of them felt sorry for 
Drake, but others laughed at him. 

It was a slow business. The crust of 
the earth is tough. Nowadays steel drills 
can go boring into the earth like a den- 
tist’s drill in a tooth. But Drake had to 
do the best he could with what he had. 

Slowly and noisily the shaft sank 
down. After a while a little salt water 
was brought up. Drake examined it, but 
it didn’t seem to have any oil in it at all. 

Some men from Titusville gathered 
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round to watch. 


“Poor fellow,” they 
said, thinking of the money he had in- 
vested in the machinery. 

“Better stop there,’ the Titusville 
men said. “‘No use to go any further.” 

But Drake paid no attention to them. 
He started the noisy little engine again, 
and the drill went smashing down. 

He had drilled down thirty-six feet 
before anything happened. No one had 
ever drilled so deeply before. No one 
knew exactly what was down there. 
Drake was really a kind of explorer. 

At thirty-six feet the engine paused. 
The battering ram was raised, and they 
waited. Then, after a while, Drake saw 
a trickle of glossy black fluid rising in 
the pipe. He must have reached down 
then to touch the oil with his fingers. 
He must have smelled the sharp, acrid 
smell of crude petroleum. 

As he watched, the trickle of oil in- 
creased to a little stream, and there was 
more and more of it, flowing up from 
deep down in the earth. Every day the 
dark stream kept on flowing, and the 
oil was drained off into casks, and sold. 
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It was not very long before the news 
of what had happened got round. “Oil! 
There’s oil under the ground in Penn- 
sylvania!”’ 


People came fron everywhere then to 
see the marvel. There was no railroad 
to Titusville at that time, so they took 
flatboats and floated down the Pennsyl- 
vania rivers. But soon a railroad was 
built, and there were special excursion 
trains to the “‘oil country.” Handsomely 
dressed gentlemen from the cities and 
ladies in hoop skirts went walking over 
the muddy Pennsylvania roads to see the 
places where the oil had been made to 
spout. 

The people of Titusville soon forgot 
that they had laughed at Drake or felt 
sorry for him. Their land was precious 
now. They, too, could drill for oil. Or 
they could sell their acres for enormous 
prices to others who wanted to drill. 

Everywhere on the Pennsylvania hill- 
sides the derricks began to bristle. In 
some places the oil came spouting up, 
splashing over the delighted people who 
stood by to watch. In other places there 
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was a steady stream of oil, or sometimes 
there was nothing at all. But everywhere 
people were talking of oil and the money 
that could be made from oil. Most peo- 
ple forgot all about Colonel Edward L. 
Drake in his top hat and tail-coat, who 
had started the whole idea. 

And the curious thing about it was 
that Drake himself, although he was glad 
that he had succeeded in what he had set 
out to do, had no idea how vastly im- 
portant his discovery had been. Drake 
had no idea that his petroleum would be 
used for many things besides oil lamps. 

How could he dream of motor cars 
driven back and forth across the country 
with gasoline made from petroleum? Or 
houses heated with fuel oil? Or engines 
greased with it? 

It would probably have seemed like 
witchcraft to him had he known that 





cough medicine and bright dyes and 
high explosives and asphalt paving 
would all be made from the fluid that 
he had drawn from the earth. He did 
not know when he saw the dark fluid 
oozing up, what a treasure he had found. 
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Veep Ride 


gS ~ Some children ride in long black cars 
ote. 








= — With cushions soft and deep; 
oe oem ~. _ But I wouldn’t trade with any of them 


For my family rides in a jeep! 


We all pile in for a country trip 
And there’s always room for more, 
For the cat and the dog and the picnic lunch 


And the children who live next door. 


The jeep bumps over the bouncy road, 


And the wind blows in your hair, 





The picnic lunch is almost upset, 


But nobody seems to care! 


For a picnic ride in the back of a jeep 
Bo . Is a marvelous, wonderful thing; 
RE! And we all sit snug and hold on tight, 
And sing and sing and sing! 








By REBECCA SPRINKLE 
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= Shy Riding 


S a? oe 
aw 
aT It’s fun to ride a pony cart, 
e 
. 
Pe ’ A wagon load of hay, 
te ne . . 
2 <3 > A steamer or a streamlined train. 
~74 @~ “S 
ann i. It’s fun to ride a sleigh. 
7 Aly - . — 
7 . ‘ 
\ 
’ . 
But when I’m grown to be a man, 
I’ve got a plan to fly. 
=" « 
= I’ll be the pilot of a plane 


That roams the whole blue sky. 


I’ll fly above the oceans 
And dip my wings to say, 
“Good Voyage”’ to the steamers 


Whose bows are wet with spray. 


I'll skim across the continent 


On starry summer nights, 
; £ 

The boats on the river j}<- And every time I pass a train 

4 ; I 

Go puffing away, tl | Ill wink my riding lights. 

Cutting the waters _ | 


By MARION CONGER 
They sail through the day. 


’ 





With a chug and a puff 


They pull their loads 








Through the wet water 














Without any roads. 
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Then they blow all their whistles 
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At the end of the day 
¥ And heading for home 
? : They steam up the bay. 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN 
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SOPHIE AND HER PUPPIES 
by Dorothy Sterling (Doubleday. $2.50). Anne 
shouted her news: Sophie had one-two-three- 


four-five-six-seven-eight puppies! They were 
just helpless bundles of fur, at first, those eight 
baby dachshunds, but soon they were chew- 
ing on shoe-strings and making friends with 
all the children in the neighborhood, The pho- 
tographs catch the irresistible charm of puppy- 
hood. 


MR. T. W. ANTHONY WOO 
by Marie Hall Ets (Viking. $2). A delightful 
picture-story book about a cat and a dog and 
a mouse who lived in a cobbler’s shop. Both 
funny and exciting. 


THE FIG TREE 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (Morrow. $2). 
Sallie knew she was lucky to have a fig tree in 
the backyard. Its branches were just right for 
climbing, it served as a hiding place for treas- 
ure, and in the end opened the door to more 
lady-like games. 


WILL ROGERS, YOUNG COWBOY 
by Guernsey Van Riper, Jr. (Bobbs Merrill. 
$1.50). Even as a boy, Will Rogers was friend- 
ly and funny. He was a wizard with a lasso be- 
fore he went to school, and a top-hand at four- 
teen. Young cowboys of today need no better 
guide than this excellent biography of an un- 
usual American. 


GINGER PYE 
by Eleanor Estes (Harcourt. $2.50). Ginger 
was really Jerry’s dog, but everyone in the Pye 
family was upset when Ginger mysteriously 
vanished on Thanksgiving Day. Ginger was 
such a smart, intelligent dog, they felt sure 
he was not run over. But where could Ginger 
be? The story will baffle and delight other 
young detectives. 
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DOLLAR FOR LUCK 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2.25). 
Here, with several additional adventures, is 
the delightful story which ran in Story PARADE 
last winter. Ken Philbrook, with his love of 
the sea, and the orphan Emily who wanted a 
home of her own, are characters you might 
meet on the Maine coast even today. 

WATERGATE 
by Herbert Best (Winston. $2.50). Driver boy 
on the Erie Canal! That was a rough life, but 
Dean Kildare was the son of a fighting Irish- 
man, and he had’ the wit and the strength to 
make his dreams come true. 


FIVE BOYS IN A CAVE 
by Richard Church (John Day. $2.50). Into 
eight crowded hours of a September day are 
packed enough excitement to make up for 
John’s very dull summer. Of the five boys who 
enter the unexplored limestone cave, two will 
never be the same, for the demands of danger 
bring out the best in one, the worst in another. 


AMOS FORTUNE, FREE MAN 
(Aladdin Books. $2.50). 
Only a very skilled craftsman could make so 


by Elizabeth Yates 


moving a story from a slave’s patient struggle 
for freedom. There are no heroics here, but 
the spiritual strength of black Amos conquers 
one obstacle after another until he becomes a 
respected citizen of a New Hampshire village. 
Winner of the Newbery Medal for 1950. 


PIRATES, PIRATES, PIRATES 
Stories selected by Phyllis Fenner (Franklin 
Watts. $2.75). A collection of fourteen superla- 
tive pirate stories, chosen with Miss Fenner’s 
unerring sense of There's 
variety and change of scene, including famous 
pirates like Blackbeard, and less-known ones 


whose cutlasses are just as bloody. 


story drama. 
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© Globi in 

To make your 
own Globi doll with 
movable arms and 
legs, you need trac- 
ing paper, a pencil, 
cardboard, scissors, 
crayons, and four 
dress snaps. 

Lay the tracing 
paper on this page and trace the 
body and limbs of the Globi be- 
low. Transfer the tracings onto 
the cardboard and cut them out. 
Color the cardboard parts of your 
Globi doll. Pierce small holes in 
the joints of the arms and legs and 
in the body as shown below. Join 
the limbs to the body and fasten 


Globi together by putting dress 
snaps through the holes. 

















PENGLET PRESS EXPANDS 
MEMBERSHIP! 


Got an itch to see your work in print? Got 
an ambition to work for a newspaper? 

If so, the fast-growing staff of THE PENGLET 
Press is the place for you. 

Right now applications are being taken. 
Right now the brand-new Honorary Life 
Membership Certificate pictured on the next 
page is being sent out. 

Hurry and send us your application—a story, 
poem or picture you yourself have made. If 
we have room to print your contribution you 
will receive the full-color Membership Certifi- 
cate. It will be officially signed and sealed with 
the Great Golden Seal, and your name will be 
on it. 

Get your start in the field of writing on the 
staff of THE PENGLET PREss. 

Publisher Peterkin 


THE PRINCE AND THE DRAGON 
By Freida Neumann, age 11 


Long ago in a far away land there lived a 
prince who loved adventures. So one day he 
said to his father, “Father, I have decided that 
I would like to go and seek adventures. Please, 
Father, let me go.” 

The king resented the idea very much, but 
the prince kept on begging for so long that 
the king finally gave up and let him go as he 
wished. . 

The next day the prince was on his way. 
For one whole day he traveled, then he reached 
an inn. He stopped at the inn. The inn was 
full of other men. When the prince asked the 
clerk for a room the answer was, “Sorry, sir, no 
room, but there is a cave a mile up the road. 
No one owns it. If you would like any kind of 
shelter, there’s that cave.” So the prince went 
to the cave but when he got there he found it 


DRAWING AROUND A LETTER 


The three pictures below were all built 
around the form of the letter “S.” Making 
pictures around a letter is a good game, and 


one that you can enjoy either alone or with 
your friends. Just draw an “S,” or another 
letter, and let your imagination go. 
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was occupied by a horrible looking dragon. 

The dragon came out spitting fire and with 
a roar of anger he asked the prince, “What do 
you want?” 

The prince answered calmly, “I have come 
for shelter and that cave is the only thing I 
can think of. All the inns are full.” At that the 
dragon was filled with hot, bitter anger, think- 
ing of a human being chasing a dragon out of 
its very home! The dragon spit fire from its 
nostrils and the flames pointed at the prince. 
But the prince pulled out his sword and cut 
the dragon’s neck. He then entered the cave 
and saw a cage which held the most beautiful 
girl he had ever seen. The prince learned from 
her that she was a princess and that the dragon 
whom he had just killed had been going to 
eat her. 

Both of them went back to the castle and 
were married and after that the prince never 
went adventure hunting, but lived happily 
with his beautiful princess. 


THE WIND 
By Bobby Arrowsmith, age 11 


The wind whistles as it goes, 

Up, up, and up it blows, 

Through the clover, past the meadow, 
On, on, and on it goes. 

It blows the birds from their nests, 

It stops, it goes, it stops, it blows, 
On, on, and on it goes. 


THE TOWN OF NONSENSE 
By Louise Gail Greenberg, age 10 


Scit the Scooter was sitting on his brakes, 
playing with his friend Cabbagehead, the head 
of blond cabbage. 

“Gee, Cabbagehead, I think it is a shame 
that humans can’t speak.” 

“Do you mean that old man and his wife? 
Our pets, I mean.” 

“Yes, I do. It would be nicer to have pets 
which could talk. Don’t you think so?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Take for example that 
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silly little boy and his sister. The other day I 
took them for a wheeling, but they wouldn't 
wheel along as I do. They both insisted on 
walking.” 

“How horrible.” 

“Oh well! I guess no pet can be perfect.” 

“Yes, they can be perfect.” 

“Is that so? Just let me hear you mention a 
pet that is perfect.” 

“Fanny-Sweet Potato’s pet, Clockwise, never 
stops ticking.” 

“Impossible.” 

“It’s true. What’s more, I can tell you that 
I will win this argument.” 

And so it happened. Scit the Scooter is now 
scrap metal. His friend Cabbagehead is now 
commonly called Cole Slaw. 

This is the end of ““The Town of Nonsense.” 


OUT OF MY WINDOW 
By Susan Veazie, age 8 


I look out of my window 
And see the drops of rain 
Raining on the ground 
And on the window pane. 


I look out of my window 
And see the wet, wet grass 
Where people with umbrellas 
And pretty raincoats pass. 


MY RABBITS 
By Alfred Avenoso, age 8 


My daddy and I made a rabbit coop. Then 
one day he surprised me by bringing home 
two little rabbits. They have long pink ears. 
One is brown and white. His name is Tommy. 
The other is all white, and her name is Pinky. 
I like to pet their furry coats. Every day I 
give them rabbit feed and water. They run 
to meet me when I bring their food. ‘Tommy 
is very active. He ran away twice. We chased 
him for hours, and finally caught him both 
times. Some day soon, I expect to have a rab- 
bit family. 
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A FUNNY OLD MAN 
By Nancy Martin, age 11 


There is an old man who keeps skipping 
about, 

His coat tails a-flying, his tie hanging out, 

His pockets are bulgy and lumpy and fat, 

And queerest of all is the slant of his hat. 

He’s in such a hurry (or so I suppose), 

That his feet have to skip to keep up with 
his nose; 

For his nose is so far ahead of his feet 

That he’s always aslant as he runs down the 
street. 

And if he’s not careful, on some blowy day, 

The wind may feel frisky and whisk him 
away! 


PATCHES 
By Barbara Smiley, age 11 


Patches was grazing in the pasture when he 
saw a roan stallion jump over the fence. 


Patches went to him and said, “What are you 
doing here?” 

The stallion answered, “My master was 
cruel to me so I ran away. He whipped me 
when I had a heavy load, and he never gave 
me any grain or oats. He just let me eat the 
dry, brown grass in back of his house. When 
I came by here with a heavy load I thought, ‘I 
will run away and come over to that pasture.’ ” 

“Well,” said Patches, “my master will be 
pleased to have you. He is very kind.” 

Patches took the roan stallion over to the 
band of horses. After they had played for a 
little while they started grazing again. Red, 
as the roan stallion was called, came over to 
Patches. He said, “Thanks, Patches, for all you 
have done. I am glad I came here. Everyone 
has been so nice I don’t know what to say.” 

“Don’t say anything,” said Patches. “Just 
stay here with us. That will be enough, Red.” 

And from then on Red stayed there and 
never saw his mean ex-master again. And of 
course Patches was his best friend. 
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CHARADES 


My first suggests equality, 
My second means decay, 

My whole, a bird with curving beak 
And plumage bright and gay. 

My first is made of metal bright 
And may contain my third, 

My second all of us exclaim, 
It is a useful word. 

My whole a kind of shelter, made 

To shield from rain or give us shade. 


THE ANCIENT STONE 
Some archeologists working in Britain came 
upon a stone supposed to have been engraved 
in Caesar's day. It was marked 55B.C. Why 
did they discard it as worthless? 


GUESS THE ACROSTIC 
Each of the rhymes below describes a noun 
of five letters. When you have guessed them, 
the first letters reading down will spell the 
name of a big autumn event. 


She stirs her brew on Halloween, 
And that’s the night she may be seen.————— 


A tree whose small green fruit is good 
At home or picnic in the wood.— — — — — 


In almost every home you hear 
This instrument bring voices near. — — — — — 


High’ in the mountains of Peru 
This beast will carry loads for you.— — — — — 


A yellow dog who runs with ease, 
Quite wild in the Antipodes.— — — — — 
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A reptile long and swift is he, 
And sometimes feared by you and me. 


One of the heron family, 
A bird whose plumes are fine to see.— — — — — 


Without this tool your dad would be 
A gentleman quite whiskery.— — — — — 


A home that’s built of ice and snow, 
Not used by most of us, you know.— — — — — 


A messenger by nations sent 
To greet another government.— — — — — 


A tower rising very high, 
And pointing right into the sky.— — — — — 


THE TRAVELING COIN 

Ask one of your friends for a nickel and tell 
him to notice its date or perhaps make a cray- 
on mark on it so that he will recognize it 
again. Put the nickel into the tray of a match- 
box, and then shut the box and lay it on the 
table, giving it a shake as you do so, to let 
everyone hear that the nickel has really been 
put inside. 

Then cross to another part of the room and 
pick up a ball of yarn in one hand and an old 
jar or jelly glass in the other. Push the yarn 
into the jar and hand it to the owner of the 
nickel, telling him to shake it hard. Clink, 
down falls the coin into the jar. 

The preparation for this trick is very sim- 
ple. In the back of the matchbox tray at the 
bottom, cut a slit large enough for a nickél to 
slip through easily. As soon as you have put 
the coin into the box and given it a shake to 
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make it rattle around, you simply tip the box The horse was standing in his ———-, 
enough to let the nickel slide out. To Peter he seemed very ———-, 
Then when you pick up the ball of yarn, And not a steed to mount at ————. 


which must be loosely wound, stick the nickel 


; My mother thinks it’s quite a ———— 
into it. If by any chance the coin does not fall 


To listen to my brother’s ———— 


out during the final shaking, pretend that is When he’s kept in all day by ———— 


all part of the trick. Make a few magic passes 
over the jar and then tell your friends to un- 
wind the yarn. 


The old prospector left the ———— 
And up the mountainside he ———— 
He'd heard a tale of golden ————. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS 
In this puzzle the missing rhymes are 
formed by dropping the first letter of the first 
word to get the second word, and the first two 
letters to get the third. Ex.: sprig, prig, rig. 


ANSWERS 
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"$a14ag 
The see-saw tipped, we had a ———-, pj10y ‘aids ‘Aoaua ‘oop8t ‘10ze1 “32183 ‘ayeus 
The doctor came but left no ————. ‘oSutp ‘eule]] ‘orpels ‘aArT[O ‘YDII MA ‘OLLSOWY 
Our bruises did not make us ————. ‘yueaUt ystIy) 
The fairy gave the child Qe, . d1Ojog JeYyM UMOUY VAPY P[NOM JUIT} S$ IesoeT) 
Which would protect her from all ———-, UI POAT, OYM JUO ON -ANOLG LNAIONY FHL 
A bracelet to slip round her -——-. ‘Ad-0-ued ‘301-1eg :SAaVUVH’) 
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THE GIANT 
GOLDEN BOOK OF 


with 
assorted 
pixies 
gnomes 
leprechauns 
mermaids 


and brownies 


“welave you ever seen an elf dancing? 
Or a magic fairy ring? Have you 
ever heard the tap of a leprechaun’s 
hammer or the echo of a mermaid’s 
song? If not—or if perchance you 
have/—run to the nearest book store 
and buy your copy of The Giant 
Golden Book of Elves and Fairies, 
illustrated by Garth Williams. 
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Gi es the best gift... 
STORY PARADE 


Send your friends STORY PARADE, the gift that 
keeps on giving. Month after month STORY 
PARADE is packed with gaiety, mystery, stories 
of dogs and horses, and high romance on land and 
sea. Besides the brightly illustrated stories, there 
are jokes, puzzles, and short articles. Sport close- 
ups with photographs explain how experts play 
the game . . . short scientific articles give clear 
directions for exciting experiments . . . and the 
monthly craft page tells how to make useful arti- 


- cles and gifts. Use the handy blank below. 





ORDER NOW 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


Please send $5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 








